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OBJECT OF THE WOMAN’S PARTY 


The object of this organization shall be 

to secure for women complete equality 

with men under the law and in all human 
relationships. 


THE LUCRETIA MOTT AMENDMENT 

“Men and women shall have Equal Rights 

throughout the United States and every 
place subject to its jurisdiction.” 


“Congress shall have power to enforce 
this article by appropriate legislation.” 
[Senate Joint Resolution Number 52] 
[House Joint Resolution Number 55] 
Introduced in the Senate June 4, 1929, 
by SENATOR GeRALD P. North Dakota. 
Introduced in the House April 25, 1929, 


by REPRESENTATIVE FREDERICK W. MAGRADY, 
Pennsylvania. 


Elizabeth Selden Rogers, N.Y. 


Equal ‘Rights 
Misplaced Congratulations 


RED C. CROXTON, acting chairman of the President’s Emergency Com- 
k mittee for Employment, has written a letter to George A. Sloan, president 
of the Cotton Textile Institute, congratulating the industry on its plan 

of throwing women out of work at night in the textile mills. 

Mr. Croxton said in his letter: 

“The steps taken by the cotton textile industry to discourage night. work 
and long hours, under the leadership of the Cotton Textile Institute, are an 
outstanding example of what an industry can do by voluntary action to ‘set 
its house in order.’ The policies which your industry has adopted have been 
of marked assistance in the present emergency and also will give you a work- 
ing basis upon which to develop plans for a more permanent stabilization of 
employment. 

“Your industry is to be congratulated upon the general adoption of this 
program. We hope that the very few mills which still persist in the uneco- 
nomic and anti-social policy of long hours and night work for their employees 
will quickly fall in line with your far-sighted plan.” 

This letter, distributed to newspaper correspondents for release August 13, 
together with a statement from Mr. Sloan, does not reveal that only “women 
and minors” have so far been relieved of night work. After some two hundred 
words explaining the situation in the textile industry, in which no mention is 
made of depriving women of work, giving the impression that all night work 
is being abolished, Mr. Sloan says: 

“During the current depression progress along these lines has been 
accelerated by the Institute’s recommendation that night employment of 
women and minors should be discontinued, backed by conferences of the 
industry with officials in Washington. This reflected a growing feeling among 
leaders of the industry that women and children should be employed only on 
the day shift in cotton mills. 

“Since operations in some elements of a cotton mill are a function purely 
of the women employees, this policy has resulted in a substantial elimination 
of night running. Eighty-five per cent. of the industry subscribed to the 
Institute’s recommendation and close to 100 per cent. of the mills which 
approved the principle are now refraining from the employment of women 
and minors between the hours of 7 P. M. and 6 A. M. ) 

“We hope this will mean the gradual stabilization of operations on the day 
shift, which experience tells us is adequate under normal conditions to meet 
the public’s requirements. In the meantime, the complete discontinuance of 
night empoyment of women and minors, in each and every cotton mill through- 
out the United States, would result in steadier employment conditions. The 


‘violent fluctuations in output and, therefore, in employment, which have 


caused so much unrest and hardship among those periodically thrown out of 
work, have been largely traceable to the steady procession of mills starting up 
night shifts prior to 1931, which would have been exceedingly difficult if men 
only had been employed. 

“That this evil has been removed in mills representing 85 per cent. of all 
the cotton spindles in the country has gone a long way in meeting the situa- 
tion. I have no hesitancy in saying that if the mills in the remaining 15 per 
cent. would do likewise, the cotton industry will have solved its principal 
employment problem both for the present emergency and for many years to 
come.” 

Thus a committee bearing the name of the President who ran for office on 
a platform of equal opportunity for everybody congratulates an industry for 
trying to overcome the evils of its self-confessed greediness and inefficiency by 
depriving women of jobs. The captains of this industry force upon working 
women the brunt of the industry’s problem of unemployment and over- 
production. 

We recommend to Mr. Croxton the careful and thoughtful study of this 
issue of Equat Ricurs, and the last issue telling of the opposition of Georgia 
working women to a bill to deprive them of night work. Perhaps if he really 
had thought that women are adult human beings who earn livings for their 
families he might never have written and published a letter praising those 
who without heart or intelligence force wage-earning women to suffer for the 
mistakes of an industry. 

President Hoover should lose no time in disowning Mr. Croxton’s state- 
ment, assuring women that he does not approve discriminations against them, 
and should see that in the future his Emergency Committee for Employment 
seeks to prevent unemployment among women as well as among men. 


_ 
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The Atlanta Branch of the National Woman's Party 


and State officials took part, with 

colorful floats representing many 
women’s organizations, ushered in the 
celebration in Atlanta, late in July, of 
Georgia Food Products week. Among 
the floats was one, a silver coach with a 
Cinderella-load of girls, bearing the plac- 
ards of the National Woman’s Party; and 
close behind it came a car, piloted by 
Laurence L. Thompson, secretary of the 
newly-formed Atlanta Branch of the 
Woman’s Party, with Winnie Estelle 
Colvin, its treasurer, and valiant, witty 
Josephine Casey, whose magnificent work 
for equality in the South has been far- 
reaching in its effects. 

Our cover this week is the portrait of 
the gifted and lovely Atlanta chairman, 
Mildred Seydell, who so charmingly ex- 
emplifies the culture of the Old South 
and the audacious vigor of the New. 
Novelist, columnist, sociologist, Mrs. 
Seydell, poised and radiant, is a living 
force in her own State and far beyond its 
borders. A staunch believer in Equal 
Rights, quick to see through the sham of 
one-sided “protection,” her leadership in 
the demand for complete equality is of 
incalculable value. With Mrs. Seydell 
heading the Atlanta Branch, and Mrs. 
Obear as State chairman, equality in 
Georgia seems assured. 

Mrs. Seydell is, for the moment, in 
Europe, on a special commission to inter- 
view various celebrities there, and will 
return on the Belgenland early in Sep- 
tember. Her gift for writing, her frank 
delight in people as human beings, and 
her foregone decision to build up her own 
career, led her into journalism, where in 
spite of her youth, she has achieved 
notable distinction. A highly popular 
feature writer, she has made her column, 
“What Would You?” a favorite offering 
of one of the largest newspaper syndicates 
in the country. She is the author of 
“Secret Fathers,” a masterly handling of 
eugenics, which was a best-seller. 
covered the Dayton evolution trial for the 
Atlanta Georgian. 

Governor Hardaman appointed Mrs. 
Seydell as the only woman among seven 
men—eminent judges and lawyers—on a 
Crime Commission. She was also a mem- 
ber of the William Randolph Hearst 
Crime Commission of fifteen of the lead- 
ing criminologists of the United States. 
As a representative of this Commission, 
in 1926 she was sent to Europe to find 
out how Europe handled crime problems. 
In 1927 she went to Ireland to interview 
President Cosgrove, and sent back care- 
fully documented reports on themes rang- 
ing from industrial development to com- 
pulsory education. She went to Turkey, 
and wrote a series of articles dealing with 
that country’s progress into the modern 


: MAMMOTH parade in which city 


She 


world. Mildred Seydell tells us that one 
of the happiest surprises in her life full 
of rich experience was her contact with 
the hardy Feminism of the modern Turk- 
ish woman. 

Because of her international viewpoint 
and staunch Americanism, Mrs. Seydell 
has recently been made chairman of 
Americanization of the Atlanta Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, an organization 


Members of the National Woman's Party 


in Georgia congratulated on passage of 
Equal Inheritance Bill which they spon- 
sored in Georgia Legislature. Left to 
right: Josephine Casey, Woman's Party 
organizer; Representative Carlisle, of 
Bibb County, who introduced the bill; 
Adeline M. Swagerty, vice-chairman of 
Atlanta Branch of Woman's Party; Lau- 
rence L. Thompson, secretary; and Win- 
nie Estelle Colvin, treasurer. 


with 15,000 members. She is also chair- 
man of the Blind Georgia Service Star 
Legion. Characteristically, on a recent 
visit to Geneva, she had watches chiming 
the hour made for every Georgia boy 
blinded in the war, brought them back 
with her, and raised the money to pay 
for them by subscription. It is needless 
to comment on the devotion which the 
blind in her State feel for her. 


By long heritage a member of the 
South’s inner aristocracy—her father was 
a Wooley and her mother a Rutherford— 
Mildred Seydell’s traditional background 
blends with and emphasizes the soundness 
and fineness of her conviction that women 
cannot reach their full stature outside 
equality. 

Adeline M. Swagerty, vice-chairman of 
the Woman’s Party for Atlanta, is that 


happy blend of wife, mother, and public- 
spirited citizen which is, fortunately for 
our country, characteristic of its best. 
Wife of a Methodist minister, she has 
reared her family and helped her husband 
in his career and at the same time been 
creator and active manager of the Doc- 
tor’s Exchange, filling an extremely im- 
portant and useful niche in Atlanta’s 
business and professional life. Mrs. 

Swagerty is one of the Board of Direc- 
tors of the Woman’s Division of the At- 
lanta Chamber of Commerce. She is a 
member of the Legislative Committee of 
the Atlanta Women’s Club, and is chair- 
man of living costs for the Georgia 
League, and also for the Atlanta League, 
of Women Voters. Both Mrs. Swagerty 
and her husband are splendidly trained 
musicians, and their voices have been 
heard on many Victrola records. When 
asked how she finds time for all that she 
accomplishes, Mrs. Swagerty answered 
smilingly, “There is always time to do 
what needs to be done —if one really 
wants to do it!” 

Laurence L. Thompson, secretary of 
the Atlanta Branch, has a family with 
roots fissuring the bedrock of Southern 
history. She is a direct descendant of 
John Milton, Georgia’s first Secretary of 
State. Her great-grandfather and James 
K. Polk were first cousins. On the pater- 
nal side she counts among her patriot- 
ancestors John 8S. Barbour, a member of 

the Constitutional Convention and United 
States Congressman from Virginia, of 
which State her great-uncle, James Bar- 
bour, was Governor. 

By a happy historical coincidence, John 
S. Barbour was one of the many illus- 
trious statesmen who have lived in Alva 
Belmont House. He married Susan 
Daingerfield, heiress to the beautiful old 
Georgian residence, for over a century 
one of the architectural landmarks of 
Washington and now the national head- 
quarters of the Woman’s Party. _ 

The daughter of Mrs. David B. Mitchell, 
assistant director of the Bureau of Mar- 
kets at the State Capitol, Miss Thomp- 
son was educated at Washington Semi- 
nary. She is the embodiment of delight- 
ful and delighted youth, and a decided 
social favorite—but she has declared her 
first interests to be the Woman’s Party 
and the campaign for equality. 

Winnie Estelle Colvin, treasurer of the 
Atlanta Branch, is also typical of the 
finest spirit of united past and present 
in the South. On her mother’s side she 
is of Cavalier blood, dating back to a 
colonial governor of Virginia, counting 
the Rives, Lee, and Moore strains in her 
family line; and had also French Hugue- 
not ancestors, who came to America in 
1689, settling on the Southern boundary 
of Maryland and building a fine old home 
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still standing there. Her father’s family 
includes the Taylors of the valley of Vir- 
ginia where her grandfather, David Tay- 
lor Colvin, was born, and the Harpers 
from whom Harper’s Ferry took its name. 

Miss Colvin’s father was a prominent 
educator in Georgia for many years, one 
of the men who did much to bring the 
State to its present standing in the edu- 
cational world; and her mother was for 
five years owner and publisher of the 
Georgia Educational Journal, then known 
as School and Home. 

A graduate in household economics, 
having specialized in this after obtaining 
her college degree at Cox College, Miss 


Colvin is an instructor in the Atlanta 
Opportunity School which is part of the 
Atlanta Public School System; and she 
is a Feminist to her fingertips. 

The foregoing officers, with Elma 
Burnette and Clara L. Bovard, form the 
Advisory Council for the National Wom- 
an’s Party in Atlanta. Miss Burnette, in 
charge of the Placement Department of 
the Draughon School of Commerce, has a 
forceful and vivid personality with a 
spontaneous knack for human contacts 
which has made her conspicuously suc- 
cessful in her chosen work. She is a 


talented speaker, having appeared under 
the auspices of a Lyceum Company in 


Equal Rights 


twenty-seven States. Like the other mem- 
bers of the Atlanta group, she is deter- 
mined that industrial inequalities which 
have so greatly handicapped wage-earning 
women in other sections of the country 
shall be kept out of Georgia. 

Mrs. Bovard, a member of the Atlanta 
Bar Association, was one of the three 
women who blazed a trail for women law- 
yers in Georgia by being first to be ad- 
mitted to the practice of law in the State. 
Keenly alert, with broad interests, dis- 
tinguished intellectual gifts, and innate 
charm, she is, like Miss Burnette, a source 
of strength to the Woman’s Party in its 
battle for Equal Rights in Georgia. 


Georgia Wage-Earners 


mate victory for equality in 

Georgia is the staunch, self-reliant 
attitude of the wage-earning women in 
that State. They will not permit infringe- 
ment of their human right to work, and 
they are not to be misled by fallacious 
reasoning. 

Johnnie Hudgins, Pearl Henry, and 
Minnie Lee Fallin are three of these at- 
tractive and forceful young women who 
are fighting to the bitter end attempts to 
legislate them, and their associates, out 
of their night work jobs. They are fine 


() = of the assurances of the ulti- 


Georgia in the Woman’s 


EORGIA’S roll of honor in the 
Woman’s Party is a proud one. 
Laura Berrien, devoted member of 

the National Council, tireless worker, and 
Feminist whose conviction is a fervent 
directing impulse of her life, is notable 
among the list. A brilliant member of 
the Bar of the Disrtict of Columbia, and 
a member of the American Institute of 
International Law, she is in the govern- 
ment service and organized the Govern- 
ment Workers’ Council of the Woman’s 
Party. She is an expert in her own fed- 
eral department, interpreting various 
revenue acts relating to income tax. Miss 
Berrien, whose father, as a young captain 
in the Confederate Navy, was decorated 
for conspicuous valor, has in large degree 
the courage and fire which so often accom- 
panies a soft Southern voice and Southern 
charm. She was very active in securing 
the passage of the bill which permitted 
women to practice law in Georgia. She 
is a member of the Nationality Committee 
of the Inter-American Commission of 
Women, and her services to the fight for 
a new world code of nationality have been 
immeasurably valuable. It was Laura 


Berrien who presented the Equal Nation-. 


ality Treaty to the first conference of the 

Inter-American Commission in Havana. 
Sara Grogan, globe trotter, Feminist, 

and delightful companion, claims she is 


Feminists, good citizens, and their State 
should be proud of the battle these young 
women are waging. On the Woman’s 
Party Industrial Council in Georgia are 
many others of the same innate force: 
Feminists employed in the textile mills, in 
shops, as clerks and saleswomen. One isa 
weaver and another a steam hat operator. 
All are valuable and effective members. 

The Industrial Council of the National 
Woman’s Party includes the following 
staunch Georgians: 

Odell Coleman, Hollywood, Atlanta; 
Mrs. H. E. Davis, R. F. D. No. 7, Box 390, 


a “Georgia Cracker.” She says, “I was 
never out of the ‘Amen corner’ of the 
Methodist church and the school room 
until I came to Washington, right after 
graduating from college in Staunton, Vir- 
ginia.” 

She came to Washington to teach in a 
young ladies’ seminary and to study at 
the Corcoran School of Art. After her 
first year of teaching she obtained a posi- 
tion in the United States Government 
through a Civil Service examination. She 
at once began studying in the evening 
classes of what was then Columbian Col- 
lege, now the George Washington Uni- 
versity. 

When the Washington College of Law 
was established, the only college in the 
city, until recently, admitting white wom- 
en for the study of law, she was able to 
gratify one of her heart’s desires, and 
graduated from this school in 1904, taking 
the LL.B. degree. 

She has traveled in Europe, Canada, 
Mexico, the West Indies, and the Orient. 
A favorite after-dinner speaker, she be- 
longs to many and various clubs, and has 
been actively identified with the National 
Woman’s Party since its organization. 
Miss Grogan declares she became a suf.- 
fragist in her native State at the age of 
seven. 

After the Nineteenth Amendment was 


Atlanta; Pauline Dickerson, Main 8t., 
Chattachoochee; Dorothy Henderson, Era 
Henderson, Vera Henderson, and Alice 
Hill,, Chattachoochee; Bessie Johnson, 
Bolton; Mrs. H. 8S. Johnson, R. F. D. 
No. 7, Box 390, Atlanta; Willie Johnson, 
Main St., Chattachoochee; Beatrice Mc- 
Intosh and Lula Moore, Chattahoochee; 
Lorene Patterson, 701 Callaway Ave., 
La Grange; Carrie Reed, Atlanta; Ella B. 
Smallwood, Lizzie Smallwood, and Ollie 
Smallwood, Hollywood, Atlanta; Eula 
Thornton and Mrs. W. J. Thornton, Scott- 
dale. 


Party 


ratified, Miss Grogan resigned a lucrative 
and responsible position in the United 
States Treasury, as she wrote to Alice 
Paul, “to enlist for the service of woman- 
kind, and to devote the rest of my life 
to the promotion of their welfare.” 

Of Jessie Dell, United States Civil Ser- 
vice Commissioner, we can hardly do bet- 
ter than to quote from an article which 
appeared in this magazine on the occasion 
of her appointment, a date notable in 
Feminist annals: 

“It is eminently fitting that Miss Dell 
should be selected to perform the duties 


of this office, for she has given her life 


to the service of the United States. For 
twenty-five years she was in the War De- 
partment, holding important posts, She 
was a charter member of the National 
Federation of Federal Employees, and 
was a vice-president of the organization. 
She was also president of the War De- 
partment Branch of this federation. 
“Miss Dell has, furthermore, been de- 
voted all her life to the service of women. 
She has been a member of the National 
Woman’s Party since its organization. 
While she did not take part in the demon- 
strations at the White House during the 
World War, she was an active supporter 
of the Woman’s Party’s fight for a Fed- 
eral Suffrage Amendment, and is now 
ardently working for Equal Rights. She 
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is a life member of the Woman’s Party, 
and has for a year been chairman of the 
Government Workers’ Council, which she 
helped to organize. 


“Miss Dell is from Sylvania, Georgia. 
She says that her father always taught 
her that women should have equal oppor- 
tunity and Equal Rights in the profes- 
sions, a8 well as elsewhere, and accord- 
ingly took her into his law office after her 
graduation from the Sylvania Screven 
County Institute. Few Southern men 
were as good Feminists as her father at 
that time, Miss Dell says, and she speaks 
with great gratitude of his encouragement 
and his help in continuing her education 
and training.” 

These are but three of the many splen- 
did Georgian women who have helped 
make the Woman’s Party a dynamic force 
in the life of the nation. The State chair- 
man for Georgia, Legare H. Obear, is of 
this selfless company. A long line of bril- 
liant and valiant ancestors have con- 
tributed to her fixed belief in equality and 
her courageous determination to attain it. 

Her father, John Bowles of Kentucky, 
was a Colonel in the United States Army, 
inventor of the submarine torpedo and 
collaborator with Langley in the develop- 
ment of the airplane. Her grandfather, 
Joshua Hill, was a member of the United 
States Senate. Among the many dramatic 
and diverse events of his public service 
were a debate with Charles Sumner on 
the Civil Rights Bill and membership in 


the Georgia Constitutional Convention of 


1877. Forty-niners, Congressman, officers 


Delighted Suffragist : kt “plunked!” 
Just as Georgia “‘plunked" for suffrage 
twelve years ago, Georgia is “‘plunking”’ 
for the Equal Rights Amendment and for 
equality in industry now, as is demon- 
strated by the news in this issue of 


Equal Rights. 


of the Army, a colonial Governor of Vir- 
ginia, an Elizabethan poet statesman, are 
among the relatively recent members of 
Mrs, Obear’s family. line which runs back 
to Alfred the Great, Hugh Capet, and 
Charlemagne. 
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Mrs. Obear, herself, a famous beauty, 
attended Shorter and Lucy Cobb Colleges, 
the New England Conservatory of Music 
in Boston, and Corcoran Art School in 
Washington. She has studied decorative 
art under Dennison Ross and sculpture 
under Lorado Taft. She was a delegate 
to the Woman’s International League for 
Peace and Freedon Conference in Prague 
in 1929. She has worked energetically for 
the establishment of classes in pre-school 
studies which will enable children to enter 
school in perfect health; and has taken 
a leading part in Parent-Teacher co-opera- 
tion in Georgia and in the District of 
Columbia. Already her plans for char- 
acter building have been successfully fol- 
lowed in some schools. Jury service is 
another question of immediate moment to 
Mrs. Obear, who has herself served on a 
jury in Washington. 

“I believe,” she says simply, “that we 
are in need of a new philosophy: To 
prove by universal law the necessity of 
equality, positive and negative, for men 
and women. We must have an equal 
opportunity and equal responsibilities.” 

Mrs. Obear has brought the old crusad- 
ing spirit, which is hers by right of in- 
heritance, to her campaign for Equal 
Rights. She was active in bringing about 
the call for a new Constitutional Conven- 
tion for Georgia. She went to Athens to 
insist that throughout the new document, 
laws be made for “persons” not for “men” 
nor for “women,” in opposition one to 
the other. 


Equal Rights Gains in Georgia 


HE Georgia Branch of the National 

Woman’s Party is sponsoring at the 

present session of the Georgia Legis- 
lature a bill to amend the inheritance law 
so as to permit relatives of the half blood 
on the maternal side to inherit equally 
with the relatives of the half blood on 
the paternal side. At the present time 
the half brothers or half sisters of a 
deceased person on the father’s side in- 
herit equally with the brothers and sisters 
of the whole blood, while the half broth- 
ers and half sisters on the mother’s side 
are not allowed to inherit unless all the 
brothers and sisters of the whole and half 
blood on the father’s side and their chil- 


Welcome to Doris Stevens 
DISTINGUISHED committee, rep- 
resenting many countries and pro- 

fessional interests, with an unshakable 
consolidation on the question of equality 
in nationality, met Doris Stevens when 
she stepped ashore from the France on 
Wednesday, August 12, fresh from her 
triumphs in the League of Nations. 


By Legare Hill Obear 
Chairman, Georgia Branch 
National Woman's Party 


dren and grandchildren are dead. 

Representative Carlisle of Bibb County 
introduced the bill. It has passed the 
Senate and House of Representatives and 
now awaits the signature of the Gov- 
ernor. 

It will be remembered that in 1922 
Georgia gave to mothers an Equal Right 
with fathers to inherit from their de- 
ceased children. So the 1931 measure is 
a further carrying out of the principle of 
equality in the inheritance laws. ; 


The French Line showed every honor to 
the distinguished voyager, and roped off 
a section of its beautiful reception hall 
for her Committee of Welcome. Details 
come in just as we go to press, too late for 
publication in this number, but will be 
given in our next issue. 

Among the members of the Committee 
of Welcome were: Mrs. John Jay White 


Despite the advances made in Georgia 
with respect to the legal position of 
women, many discriminations still remain. 
For instance: 

The husband in Georgia is legally en- 
titled to collect the wages of his wife. To 
the credit of Georgia men, however, it 
may be said that few choose to exercise 
the right. And if a further instance is 
needed, the father has rights superior to 
those of the mother with respect to the 
natural guardianship, earnings, and ser- 
vices of their minor children. 

So there is plenty of work awaiting all 
those women who stand for the principle 
of equality as between men and women. 


News from the Field 


and Elsie Hill, National Council members 
of the Woman’s Party; Leila Enders, 
State chairman for New Jersey; Muna 
Lee, director of national activities; Mil- 
dred Palmer, secretary, New York City 
Committee ; Olive Stott Gabriel, president 
of the National Association of Women 
Lawyers; Juanita Molina de Fromen, rep- 
resentative of Nicaragua on the Inter- 
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American Commission of Women; Sonia 
R. Novak, novelist of United States birth 
and Czecho-Slovakian nationality by mar- 
riage; Romulo Gallegos, distinguished 
Venezuelan novelist, and Sénora de Gal- 
legos, Dr. and Mrs. Thomas E. Benner of 
Columbia University ; Maria Luisa Munoz, 
Porto Rico; Ruth Boyle, of Good House- 
keeping magazine; Mrs. McCann, of the 
New York Sum; Lucy Branham; Rebecca 
Hourwich; Mrs. Edwin Eder; Ellen Ab- 
bott; and Madie Cowan. 


Georgia Member Honored 

RS. LAURENCE T. MITCHELL of 

the Georgia State Bureau of Mar- 

kets is the only woman member appointed 

to the advisory board of the Georgia Food 

Products exhibition recently held in At- 
lanta. 

Mrs. Mitchell is a member of the Geor- 

gia Branch of the National Woman’s 


Party. 


zilian Feminist, in a recent article 

in the Baltimore Sun, traces the 
course of Feminism in her country 
through a series of illuminating anec- 
dotes. We reproduce several excerpts 
from her vivid narrative: 


“A foreign-born woman once told me 
that half a century ago she was the first 
respectable woman to go out alone in 
Brazil. 

“‘And how did the men treat you?’” I 
asked her. 

“<Oh, very well indeed,’ said she. “They 
even got off the sidewalk and stood bare- 
headed while I walked* down the street.’ 

“That was a long time ago. Now all 
the respectable women in this country 
may go down the streets of the capital 
city and never a man will stand uncovered 
in the gutter. And yet such primitive 
habits have not disappeared entirely. One 
of the odd sights of Rio is the groups of 
young idlers that spend the late afternoon 
lounging on the broad sidewalks of the 
Avenida Rio Branco, our principal street. 
They are so numerous and were such a 
nuisance before the police took to fining 
them for impertinence to ladies that ten 
years ago, when women first went in for 
civil service examinations and walked off 
with the best places, a well-known jour- 
nalist ascribed the success of the Feminist 
movement to the fact that the young wom- 
en stayed at home and studied while the 
young men hung around the streets. 

“Whether that be true or not, the wom- 
an movement in Brazil has begun in good 
earnest and is growing steadily. It has 
not yet arrived at full fruition, but we 
must not forget that it had a long road 
to travel—from the illiteracy of the grand- 
mothers to the present generation of 


LUTZ, distinguished Bra- 


_ Alice Paul's Achievement 
‘ unanimous recommendation for 
a unified world code of nationality 
is the biggest thing yet done for interna- 
tional peace,” declares Carrie Harrison, 
commenting upon the magnificent work in 
Geneva of Alice Paul. “Miss Paul has ac- 
complished more for peace than the Peace 
Conference !” 
Thesis 

LORENCE 8. CULVER, Holdenville, 
Oklahoma, who will receive her Mas- 
ter’s degree from Vanderbilt University, 
Nashville, Tennessee, on August 26, wrote 
as her thesis for the degree, “A Study of 
the Life and Poetry of Muna Lee.” Miss 
Lee is director of national activities of 
the Woman’s Party. The thesis consists 

of three divisions as follows: 
I. Biography and Criticisms of the 

Life of Muna Lee. 

II. The Original Poetry of Muna Lee. 


Feminists in Brazil 


women who occupy college professorships. 
In twenty years, the women have emerged 
from the Oriental seclusion in which they 
kept in accordance wth the time-honored 
traditions of their Portuguese forefathers 
and of the Moors who once overran Portu- 
gal. After all, the first woman mayor of 
South America was elected in Brazil. 

“Slowly but surely Brazilian women 
are coming into their own, for here, as 
in most other countries, the Feminist 
question is an economic one. As long 
as conditions permitted one man to sup- 
port not only a wife and children but a 
large family of sisters, aunts, and other 
in-laws, women were more or less content 
to stay at home, superintend the slaves 
and servants, make sweetmeats and sam- 
plers, and fritter their lives away. But 
slaves are no longer available, money hag 
become less plentiful, standards of living 
are higher, and the active immigrant 
woman has blazed a new trail of ac- 
” 


However, she continues: 


“There are now too many teachers and 
office helpers, and women are entering 
other professions. The last national cen- 
sus estimated the female population of 
the country, of all ages, at sixteen to 


seventeen millions, and stated that one 


million women earned their own living. 


“Today you will find Brazilian women 
in all fields of activity, from domestic 
work to fishing and hunting. There are 
women poets and novelists, aviatrices and 
engineers. They have gained economic 
freedom and are now clamoring for a re- 
vised civil status and for full citizenship. 

“Let us see how their demands have 
been received. Woman suffrage already 
had been mentioned in Brazil in colonial 
days. A deputy to the court of Lisbon 
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III. Translations of Poetry by Muna 
Lee. 

IV. Conclusions. 

Bibliography. 

Miss Culver writes to Alva Belmont 
House that the Alumne Association of 
Blue Mountain College, in Mississippi, 
has asked for a copy of the thesis for 
their files, as have also the libraries of 
the Universities of Mississippi and Okla- 
homa. 


Atlanta Business Women for Equality 
HE Business and Professional Wom- 
an’s Club of Atlanta passed a resolu- 

tion opposing the bill before the State 
Legislature which proposes to keep women 
from night work in Georgia mills—the 
well-known House Bill 120. 

Rebecca Shuman, chairman of the Leg- 
islative Committee of the Club, introduced 
the resolution. 

Leita Thompson is president of the club. 


pleaded for it 200 years ago. The first 
Republican Assembly discussed it and 
some members wished to give certain 
qualified women the ballot by constitu- 
tional amendment. This was not accepted, 
but the principal opponent stated that it 
was unnecessary because the constitution, 
as drafted, already allowed all citizens, 
both men and women, the right to vote. 

“For a long time nothing more was 
done. Then, one fine morning in Decem- 
ber, 1920, the papers were full of it. Sena- 
tor Justo Chermont had presented a wom- 
an suffrage bill. A few days later another 
Senator was seen to wend his way to the 
American Embassy. According to ac- 
counts, he stated that he was to report 
on the bill and knew nothing about the 
subject, but had been told that in Amer- 
ica women were allowed to vote. It is 
not known how far this tale is true, but 
the American Ambassador, one of the 
most popular members of the diplomatic 


_ corps in Rio, has always been a generous 


supporter of all good work done by wom- 
en, and a large portion of the Senator’s 
report, which begins with the history of 
woman suffrage in Wyoming, is written 
in English. 

“Next year a similar bill was intro- 
duced in the Chamber of Deputies. By 
this time I had started the first Feminist 
association of Brazil, It was very small 
indeed. At first it had only five members 
and four of these entered only on condi- 
tion that no one should know of it. 

“After the new bill was presented it — 
was agreed that letters be written by the 
society to all the members of the Con- 
gress committee that had to report on it. 
When the letters were ready it was found 
that one man had been overlooked. 
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“Never mind,’ said the secretary, ‘there 
are plenty of others.’ 

“But as president I did not agree. “This 
one may be the most favorable of them. 
Let us write to him,’ and so they did. 

“Sure enough, this Congressman, Dr. 
Juvenal Lamartine, became the firmest 
supporter of the bill. Ten years later, as 
Governor of his State, he introduced wom- 
an suffrage in Brazil and in South 
America. 

“The next step was to see the leaders 
of the two political parties. The govern- 
ment speaker was first. When I inter- 
viewed him and tried to explain that 
women voted in many countries he just 
murmured: ‘My dear lady, you must be 
mistaken, it cannot be. I am sure that 
never, anywhere, in any country, and at 
anytime, anyone can have imagined such 
a preposterous thing.’ The opposition 
leader was slightly better, but he also 
was most unwilling and surrendered only 
at the request of his chief, then a candi- 
date for the presidency of the republic. 
In his family’s presence this man ruefully 
appended his name to the bill and said: 
‘I have done this to obey the boss, but I 
do not believe in votes for women. You 
see, I have six daughters, and not one is 
in favor of it’ He was quickly unde- 
ceived, for the six daughters cried in 
chorus: ‘Oh, no, daddy, we want to vote’.” 

Miss Lutz continues her story, relating 
how she organized the Brazilian Federa- 
tion for the Advancement of Women, that 
valiant group which has ever since been 
a vital force in Latin America. 

“Tn 1927,” she continues, “Dr. Juvenal 
Lamartine, the same man who had spon- 
sored the suffrage bill in the Chamber, 
became Governor of the State of Rio 
Grande do Norte. In his platform speech 
he stated that he wished women to be 
granted the ballot and after his election 


Toward Equality in the Churches 
HE trend toward equality in the 
churches has been presented recently 
from several divergent angles. Progress 
is slow; but a little progress is evident. 

Admittance of women to the ministry 
of the Episcopal Church was recom- 
mended on June 20, according to a United 
Press dispatch, which continues: 

“A joint commission which has studied 
the problem ten years reported ‘no min- 
istry to the needs of humanity can be 
complete that does not call for both men 
and women.’ The commission attached a 
proviso to its recommendations, however, 
which will reserve priestly functions of 
the men clergy unless it is voted out of 
the resolution on the subject, which will 
come before the triennial convention of 
_ the Episcopal Church in Denver on Sep- 
tember 16. 

“The proviso limits recognition of 


the measure was put through the State 
Congress. In a few hours the news was 
flashed across the country and the conti- 
nent. The liberal elements rejoiced 
greatly, but the conservatives accused the 
President of having betrayed them to 
anarchy and even talked of getting the 
Federal Government to interfere. The 
State Governor pointed out that the Fed- 
eral Constitution considered all those 
born in Brazil as citizens and allowed all 
citizens the vote, barring only beggars, 
soldiers, members of religious orders, and 
illiterates, which did not apply to women 
as such. 

“In Brazil those who wish to qualify 
as voters have to register before a magis- 
trate. Women of other States went before 


the magistrates and asked to be enrolled. — 


Most of these requests were granted, often 
after learned disquisitions on the legal 
points involved. There is also a court 
that examines all electioneering problems 
presented to it. This is composed in each 
State of the Federal judge, his substi- 
tute, and the attorney for the State. The 
next step was to bring a test case before 
such a court. The anti-suffragists accom- 
plished this. 

“The voter chosen for the test case was 
a very energetic young district nurse used 
to riding up and down the country to visit 
the sick. She registered shortly after I 
had dropped Feminist literature over her 
town on a 2,000-mile propaganda flight. 
The political boss, much alarmed by the 
Feminist invasion of his precinct, imme- 
diately filed a petition to the court to 
annul the register on the score of sex. 
“The Brazilian Federation for the Ad- 
vancement of Women then got to work. 
The Federal judge was favorable, the sub- 
stitute believed it to be legal, but had 
some vague fears that women might be 
induced to neglect motherhood in favor 
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women in the church to extension to mem- 
bers of the Order of Deaconesses of the 
church pension fund, which, as adminis- 
tered at present, is restricted to the 
clergy.” 

From Pittsburgh, the Associated Press 
reported that the General Assembly of 
the Presbyterian Church held there May 
28 to June 3 was the first in which women 
as well as men directed affairs. Election 
of women was made possible last year 
when the Presbyteries voted to give wom- 
en equal suffrage for the ruling eldership. 

“Already four women commissioners 
are recorded as elected—one each from 
Utah, California, Ohio, and Pennsylvania 
—and there may be more,” according to 
the Associated Press. 

The New York Herald-Tribune for 
June 22 carries an interesting report 
on the annual communion breakfast of the 
Court Columbia of the Catholic Daugh- 
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of politics. The State attorney had been 
privately instructed by the Governor to 
vote against the women. At heart he was 
a Feminist, but he feared to lose his job, 
so he took the easiest way out of his 
quandary and never came near the me¢et- 
ings of the court. During this time the 
women converted the substitute judge 
and when the two members of the court 
tired of waiting they decided to go ahead 
without the attorney. Once again victory 
came to the suffragists. 

“After that it was decided to revive the 
Senate bill. The atmosphere was very 
different now; the whole press had be- 
come pro-Feminist. Opposing senators 
were caricatured as crusty hermits, de- 
fying the will of woman, which, accord- 
ing to Brazilian tradition, is the will of 
God. The bill was defended by impas- 
sioned speakers from North and South, 
while airplanes swooped over the building 
and young women flyers dropped their 
arguments on the roof. Crowds of women 
were present and when an unregenerate 
Senator proposed that the ballot be 
granted only to women over thirty-five, 
because that would practically bar women 
out, gray-haired mothers led the laugh 
against him. The amendment was de- 
feated soundly, and the second round 
went to the Feminists. 

“Since then great changes have come 
about in Brazil. The government has 
been overthrown and revolutionary pow- 
ers have taken its place. This has affected 
women in different ways. A few joined 
the army; one even organized a battalion 
that came down from the mountains and 
paraded in the streets of Rio. .... 

“The Chief of Police, Dr. Baptista 
Luzardo, an ardent Feminist, has an- 
nounced that at the next election women 
will be allowed to vote. This has given 
the movement a great impulse.” 


ters of America, at which Representative 
J. A. Gavegan criticized “delay in grant- 
ing recognition to the organization.” Not 
only does the Roman Catholic hierarchy 
persistently ignore the Catholic Daugh- 
ters of America, according to Representa- 
tive Gavegan, but it has granted to lesser 
societies access to important conferences 
while members of the Daughters have 
been excluded. } 


Women in Palestine 
CCORDING to reports from Pales- 
tine, that country is a heaven of 
equality for women, with about 5,754 
women working. 

The largest proportion of women are 
working in agriculture, but hundreds are 
making a living in industry, crafts, trans- 
portation, as clerks and officials, and in 
the liberal professions. Of the working 
women, only 724 are married. 
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Not Opposed to Overtime 


PHILADELPHIA concern was fined 

$20 (a reduction from the first as- 
sessment of $40 fine) for violating the 
Pennsylvania law prohibiting women from 
working more than 10 hours a day. The 
company had permitted them to work 10%, 
hours a day. Two girl employees who 
testified said they were not opposed to the 


working hours. The Philadelphia Public: 


Ledger said that the case was the first of 
its kind in Philadelphia for a number of 
years. 


Titled Women Workers 


ITLED women of England are giving 

up the life of leisure for jobs as sales- 
women, journalists, and shop proprietors, 
according to Louise A. Coury, London 
editor. 

Miss Coury says that even within the 
last year society has undergone a great 
change in its ideas of propriety. She at- 
tributes it in a measure to economic con- 
ditions, which have precluded women 
from. remaining both idle and _ well 
dressed. 

She testified that the interest of society 
women in their new work is genuine, how- 
ever, and that the stigma once attached 
to working women is rapidly giving away. 

“Even social dowagers give a smile of 
approval when their daughters make their 
start in some occupation,” she said. 


Deporting a Citizen 
HOUGH a citizen of the United 
States, Pearl O’Laughlin Piasechi 
faces deportation because she is a minor 
and her mother, Laura Piasechi, a Polish 
citizen, was arrested for illegal entry into 
this country and must return to Poland. 

Pearl was born in this country and 
hence is a citizen. 

In ruling on the case, United States 
Attorney Ralph Carr of Denver, Colorado, 
said: 

“By sending the mother back to Poland, 
we virtually will deport the child. In so 
doing we deprive her of rights that are 
her own by virtue of citizenship. We de- 
port the mother because she is undesir- 
able, and at the same time entrust to the 
‘undesirable’ mother the life of an Ameri- 
can citizen. 

“But if we force the mother to leave 
little Pearl in this country we violate the 
sacred law of parentage.” 


Irak Women Urged to Rise 
OMEN of Irak were recently ex- 
horted to rebel against the inequali- 
ties imposed upon their sex by Forough 
Farruth Hikmat, sister of Persia’s Direc- 
tor-General of Education. 

Comparing the lot of Irakian women 
with their Persian sisters who have en- 
tered public life.) Mme. Hikmat charged 
that the women of Irak have made, or 
been allowed to make, no effort at all. 


“Why wait, and. wait, and wait,” Mme. 
Hikmat asked the Israelite Union. “You 
require good administrators, judges, bank- 
ers, engineers, and a host of other work- 
ers, and how are you going to train them 
if their mothers and their sisters are ig- 
norant? Unless you do something, and 
do it quickly,” she said, “you build your 
castles in the air. 


“The correction lies in good and whole- 
some education, freedom from the veil, 
and impartial treatment of your women 
folk. Adopt this plan and you will find 
your army of needed workers—your ef- 
ficient administrators, your scientists, 
and the like—growing up to form for you 
a better nation. This has been the road 
to advancement in all progressive nations. 
There is no reason why you too should not 
follow it.” 


Old Chinese Customs 


AR, far away are the days when wom- 
en’s four virtues, three states of de- 

pendence, and seven causes of divorce 
were the Alpha and Omega of marriage 
in China, according to the Chinese Review. 

Now educated Chinese girls have very 
different ideas concerning marriage and 
since the coming of the Chinese Republic, 
they have overturned centuries of tradi- 
tion, the paper says. 

In olden days, a Chinese woman pos- 
sessed, or was supposed to possess, four 
virtues: chastity, quietness, industry, and 
proper demeanor. If she disobeyed her 
husband’s father or mother, she could be 
divorced. If she failed to have a son, 
or was envious or verbose, she could be 
divorced. And always, always, she was 
dependent on man, be it father, husband, 
or son. 


Women Airplane Stewards 

APANESE women had to be old-fash- 
J ioned to win modern jobs as stewards 
on airplanes in Japan. 

About 200 women answered the Japan 
Air Transport’s want ad in Tokyo. Many 
of them were clad in flapper fashions, 
with occidental suits, silk stockings, and 


high heels, but the company hired only 


those wearing the elarte silks of Japa- 
nese custom. 

The new air-workers have taken men’s 
places on lines plying between Japan’s 
principal cities. 

Women in the Church | 
OLLOWING a report of three English 
Methodist churches—Wesleyan, Prim- 
itive, and United—the Primitive Metho- 
dist Church decided to admit women to 
the ministry, but not to equality in the 
church, for marriage of women ministers 
was declared to be equivalent to resigna- 

tion. 

The committee of the three churches in 
its report stated that “there is no function 
of the ordained ministry for which woman 


Equal Rights 


is in principle disqualified by her sex.” 

After the 1932 conference any woman 
who wished should be allowed to offer her- 
self as a candidate for the ministry, the 
committee recommended. 

It also recommended the appointment 
of a special committee to report on avail- 
able openings for women ministers and 
on the qualification of candidates. 


Working on the Railroad 


FTER fifty years on the job, Daisy 

Oden recently resigned from her posi- 
tion of supervisor of women’s service on 
the Chicago, Burlington and Quincy Rail- 
road. 

During the half-century of work she 
never missed a pay day, and advanced 
from a $5.25-a-week clerk to her respon- 
sible supervising job. 


One of Ten 


¢¢ JIMMIE” WALKER, the young-look- 
ing, after-dinner-speaking Mayor of 
New York, celebrated his fiftieth birthday 
recently, and on that day made a pro- 
nouncement of rare judgment. 

Having lived 50 years, Mayor Walker 
proceeded to give his list of the greatest 
developments of those 50 years, and 
woman snffrage was one of his ten. 


TWO MILLION DOLLAR FUND 
Treasurer’s Report 
Laura Berrien, Treasurer 
R. E. Haycock, Auditor 


ECEIPTS collected by National Head- 
quarters, December 7, 1912, to July 

1, 1931, $1,873,768.10. 
Contributions, membership and other 
receipts, July 1, 1931, to August 15, 1931: 


Mrs. Nina Allender, D. C............. 


$10.00 
0 


Mrs. Blanche Crozier, Mass...........................cs 10.0 
Mrs. D. McRae Dennison, 3.00 
Miss Lavinia Dock, Pa... ate 10.00 
Mrs. Hereford Dugan, 3.00 
Miss Emily I. Farnum, D. 10.00 


Mrs. Lilfian Harvard, 1.00 
Mrs. William Kent, Calif 200.00 


(Monthly pledge to Equal Rights for ‘July 
and August 
Mrs. Lillian Y. Lu Kiang, 
Miss Esther B. McLaughlin, 2.00 
Miss Naomi M. Morgan, 1.00 
Miss Alice Paul, N. J................ sia 25.00 
(Pledge for Equal ne) 
Mrs. Stephen Pell, N. 
Mr. Paul P. Walsh, .00 
(Subscription to B@euaL RIGHTS) 
Mrs. Anna Jackson Sloan, Va2............................ 5.00 


Mrs. Harvey W. Wiley, 20.00 
District Branch, Headquarters share of dues 
for following members (all in excess of 
25 cents kept by Branch): 
-25 
Miss Annie L. -25 
Sale of literature... dinvinpshanebdechtienchjuaclastias 9.68 
Total receipts, July 1, 1931, to August 
Total receipts, December 7, 1912, to Au- 
gust 15, 1931 
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